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AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vol. Il. 


APRIL. No. IV. 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN, 


But is it true, Salina ? 
Have all his ventures failed? What, not one hit ? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico and England— 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and Indies ? 
And not one vessel ’scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks ? 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


ir is an old story, to talk about the depression of busi- 
ness, and a common thing to add to the gloomy aspect of 
the times, by desponding language. Yet, though there is 


no necessity to talk despondingly, it is neither wrong, nor 
wonderful, that the long and unparalleled and continued 
commercial torpor, which is confined to no place, but stop- 
ping the wheels of industry every where, should be matter 
of constant discussion. What men are most interested in, 
they will generally talk most about, and it is not always 
wisdom to preserve a dead silence when our friends are in 
trouble, because the least allusion to it may cause them 
pain. We should not suffer them to bury their griefs in 
their own bosom, which will eat away life like a canker, 
but in kindness, ‘* pluck from the memory the rooted ’sor- 
row.”’ Men do love sympathy, and they will feel more 
gratefully the affection that interests itself in their welfare, 
than the pain which, perhaps, that very interest has excited. 
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That man must be desolate indeed, upon whose ear the kind 
tones of his fellow-men can fall, only to add bitterness to 
his sorrows. There is no music like the voice of a friend, 
and it is not in human nature to resist it. 

For years, a failure in business has been much more 
common than success ; and what was formerly regarded as 
the result of ignorance, or imprudence, is now considered 
as a misfortune, which neither human foresight, nor indus- 
try, nor integrity could prevent. True, there have been 
imprudent and wild speculations, and those who were 
wealthy, and out of the sphere of commercial transactions, 
have thought to profit by the misfortunes of their fellow- 
men, in using their immense capital, which was idly slum- 
bering at mere ordinary interest, in some splendid juggle, 
which should in a moment double their already ample for- 
tunes ; and the result has been, that they have been ruined 
by their folly. It is astonishing, that amidst the general 
distress, men who have money enough, and to spare, will 
count upon glorious speculations, which if made, swell an 
overgrown fortune—if lost, make them beggars. If they 
stood alone, it might be regarded only asimprudence ; but 
with wives and daughters, who have been born and reared 
in affluence, and who are little able to meet without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, such unexpected and dreadful reverses, 


it is madness and crime. We know people talk about a 


noble spirit of enterprize, that throws money into circula- 


_tion ; but do they not know, that this spirit is only exalt- 


ing one family, at the expense of another? A noble spirit 
of enterprize !—you might as well call a man a hero, for 
leaping into the falls of Niagara. Is it a nobler spirit of 
enterprize, to hazard thousands at a throw, for the too of- 
ten paltry ambition of being a richer man, than judiciously 
to turn this money into channels where it will do good to 
millions, by public or private charities, widely diffusing re- 
ligion and sound learning, encouraging honest industry and 
sterling talent, and founding the public prosperity, in the 
stability and glory of its institutions ? 

But the object of these remarks, is neither to intrude ad- 
vice, nor sympathy, nor join in the popular lamentation ; 
but we may be permitted to say, that there is something 
inexpressibly sad, in seeing poverty coming like an armed 
man, or a thief in the night, upon some of the first fami- 
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lies in the country, and overwhelming in indiscriminate ru- 
in, the idle and industrious, the heir who has quietly suc- 
ceeded to his thousands, the man whose independence was 
the hard earnings of patient toil. It is sad to see the old 
places of business deserted by those, who have labored rep- 
utably and unremittingly for the support and education of 
their families, the reputation and stability of the communi- 
ty in which they live, only to find their labors unblessed, 

and their old age without a support. It is sad, too, to see 
old and happy neighborhoods, which have know nno change 
but the successive generations of the same families, now 
filled up by strangers, reading to one who remembers the 
olden time, the ‘affecting lesson, of friendships broken 
which years had fastened, of princely fortunes wasted or 
lost, and the members of the once hi appy and united fami- 
ly circle, who never dreamed of such a change, scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. The professions are crowd- 
ed ; the young men are emigrating to the West, or seeking 
their fortunes elsewhere than at home; many are turned 
out of employ, because there is no longer a demand for 
their services, who would be glad to do any thing ; and 
those who remain in, must submit to a reduction of salaries, 
with the same reason for all—stagnation of ‘business. 

We design in the remarks that follow, to consider the 
case of some of those who suffer from this depression ; but 
we would be understood to lend no encouragement to an 
opinion, so frequently and disgracefully avowed—that a 
man of independent fortune, has a right to live at his ease ; 
that is, live as he pleases. He has no such right. It isa 
fine line of Cowper’s, ‘‘God never made an independent 
man.’’ He never bestowed an eminent blessing on any 
man, to be lazily enjoyed. Improvement is the law of our 
nature, from the highest man to the lowest, and in exact 
proportion to his privileges and capacities ; and God has 
entailed sickness, imbecility, misery, and death, on the idle 
recipients of his love. We have often thought, that here 
the outward Universe beautifully hinted to us our duty ; : 
for gradation and improvement have been from its creation, 
the reigning features, throughout all that it contains. Al- 
most all things in embryo, are homely, shapeless, feeble, 
and grow up “into beauty and strength. The world itself, 
that stupendous work, of infinite wisdom and infinite pow- 
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er, was gradual. It might have been called into being like 
the light, by a single word ; but its Author saw fit to unfold 
it by degrees, as if to convey the instructive and sublime 
moral, that whatever is eminently great, beautiful, and 
good, must bethe work of time, exertion and deliberation ; 
and we see this beautifully carried out through the animate 
and inanimate creation ; in the plant, that puts forth, first 
leaves, then flower, then fruit ; in the butterfly, that bril- 
liant thing floating in the sun with its gorgeous wings of 
many colors, which was once an unsightly worm ; in the 
infant, once as helpless and ignorant as the brute matter 
about him, rising step by step, to a condition little lower 
than the angels. 

It is evident, then, that improvement is our law, and 
excellence our destiny ; and we may well feel indignant, to 
see wealth dozing in his easy chair, or standing with fold- 
ed arms, indifferent to the misery he might reiieve, or the 
good he might so widely diffuse. If men so preeminently 
blessed with the means of excellence as the wealthy, would 
exert them, not so much in assisting others to rise, as in 
rising themselves, we might see improvement walking on- 
ward with a giant’s step, overthrowing error, and _ build- 
ing up truth in its place. We want to see those who are 
living in the constant sunshine of God’s bounty, live true 
to their trust, true to their own souls, as if they thanked 
him for his gifts. We as yet hardly know what man can 
do under the most favorable circumstances, for genius has 
almost always been a beggar ; and his inspiration, though 
it came from his inmost soul in sublime and stirring mu- 
sic, came from a fountain of bitter waters. His best years 
have too often been consumed in struggling against starva- 
tion, or scanty means, or worse than all, neglect, till it is 
grown almost into a proverb, that Poverty is its most es- 
sential attribute. 

We do not believe, that talent is developed in the best 
way, by the stimulus of penury. The melody of the Po- 
et, who writes for bread, will be wild through very mad- 
ness, and the enchantment of his song, leaves us with as 
much pain as pleasure, at the agony that drew it forth—his 
pictures are too dark, and his language too often that of 
complaint, scorn, or despair. We want to see the strings 
of the lyre swept by the hands of one, who is in love with 
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God and his fellow-men. We want to see the soul poured 
out in anthems of gladness, which shall wake up the souls 
of all, in gratitude to the Great Giver. 

But while we believe that the possession of great wealth 
is frequently abused, and too often keeps men stationary, 
yet we know it is sometimes used nobly, and lost without 
disgrace ; and even if it were not so, that is poor charity, 
that measures out its kindness by the cold-blooded rule of 
good or ill desert, and not by the actual distress of the suf- 
ferer. 

The depression of business, then, leads us to bespeak a 
little more kindness, and a calmer reflection upon the sit- 
uation of that most unfortunate and numerous class of per- 
sons, all over the world—Poor Gentlemen. It is a com- 
mon thing for all of us, to speculate upon the relative hap- 
piness of different situations in life ; and perhaps there are 
few of us, no matter in what place our lot is cast, who 
cannot imagine more happiness in another, but if admitted 
to the very situation we covet, we should most probably 
wonder, how we could have been so mistaken. It is so or- 
dered, that a proportionate price is set upon every distin- 
guished blessing, which one man enjoys over another. 
Learning or success in the fine arts, have their days and 
nights of wasting labor, and the scholar must arrive at great 
eminence, generally by the sacrifice of health, and through 
much opposition of envy and detraction; and the more 
valuable the object of pursuit, the more terrible is the de- 
pression of disappointment. Riches, too, so universally 
coveted, are accompanied by ennui, satiety, and indiffer- 
ence. It is not the lord of the castle who enjoys his good 
dinners, and luxurious accommodations, but the invited 
guests, who live very differently at home. Those -who 
walk constantly in a garden, hardly enjoy the beauty and 
fragrance of the flowers. Besides, if we could see the 
wretchedness that follows the loss of great wealth, we 
might pray most fervently with Agur, ‘‘ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” Riches and power are sometimes in- 
estimable blessings, as long as a man can hold them. But 
who can control the elements but God? Who can order 
the course of events but He ? No man can control circum- 
stances. We are inseparably bound together by mutual 


wants, and mutual reciprocations of kindness and _assist- 
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ance, and in the commerce of life, there must be risk and 
dependence. We give our confidence, and entrust our 
property to those, whose hearts we cannot read, and whose 
integrity and wisdom we only believe to be sufficient ; and 
we must take our chance with the rest of the world. ‘‘ The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof, is 
of the Lord.”” The man, then, who makes his riches his 
trust, is playing a perilous game ; and if he loses by a wrong 
throw, where is the beggar that is poorer than he? Who 
would wear the purple to-day, if he felt that he might be 
disgraced tomorrow ? | 

The fact is, we view situations different from our own, 
remotely. We pass men every day in the street, and wish 
we were as wealthy and as distinguished as they, but if we 
knew those men intimately, we should perhaps wish so no 
longer. We judge hastily, and we judge wrong. It is like 
looking at a painting : at a distance, every object appears 
like nature itself, but the moment we examine closely, the 
colors lose their softness, and the figures their animation, 
and we have only a coarse imitation. 


** *Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes yon mountain in its azure hue.”’ 


It is of little moment, perhaps, as regards the happiness of 


_ the individual, whether his situation be high or low, if he 


be born to it ; for it is a wise provision, which has distrib- 
uted happiness in every sphere, and that the feelings readi- 
ly accommodate themselves to the habits and circumstan- 
ces, which have grown up with us from our cradle. So true 
is this, that whether men are suddenly elevated far-above the 
sphere, in which they have been accustomed to move, or 
depressed far below it, they are equally unhappy. They 
are like men who have been brought up to one trade, in 
which they are proficients, and are now put to another of 
which they know nothing. They must go through a regu- 
lar apprenticeship, before they cansucceed. I do not mean 
that men cannot shine in any sphere, or accommodate them- 
selves to any circumstances ; but never without previous 
preparation. 
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It is for this reason, that there are few reverses so hard to 
bear, as the change from great wealth, to great poverty ; 
and of all the children of misfortune, few find so little pity, 
and yet need it so much ; few have their hearts wrung so 
bitterly, and are persecuted with such unsparing, unceasing 
cruelty, as those who were once rich, but are now poor. 
They have to struggle with themselves, and the whole 
world. Perhaps their property has been inherited, and 
they have lived in the enjoyment of all the pleasures and 
respect, which wealth could procure, but could hold only 
by the frail tenure of purchase ; but the scene is changed, 
and they are levelled with the poor ; nay, they are far low- 
er than the poor, for they must work now, and where is 
the sinewy arm, and vigorous body, and patience of toil, 
and submission to dictation, and the thousand little slights 
and wrongs, which sting like an adder? And where, too, 
is the knowledge of the petty details of their necessary 
drudgery ? They have not one simple qualification for 
success ; not a being to look to for aid, but God, and that 
hard, but fertile mother of invention—necessity. Refine- 
ment, too, has lent a keenness to their sensibilities, both 
mental and physical, which it is the blessing of the poor to 
be without. A delicate taste, and elegant manners, and a 
pride that was noble in its sphere, superadded to a thousand 
factitious wants as craving as nature itself, are so many tor- 
tures now ; and they are shocked at the coarse manners, 
and coarse food, and coarse pleasures, and disgusting drudg- 
ery of the society into which they are thrown. Oh! what 
a contrast is this to the circles in which they once moved, 
to the halls of festivity and beauty, where they were once 
welcome, and felt free ; to the luxurious home, where they 
were clothed in fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day. What a perfect mockery must be their recollections ! 
The poor have their sympathies ; but for them, they are 
isolated in the world—left and abandoned of their ‘‘ velvet 
friends.” 

The rich, perhaps, are less liable to form those lasting 
friendships, having nothing to build upon but the solid 
virtues of the head and the heart, which outlive hard trials, 
and suffering, which only knit two friends into a closer 
love. Wealth is too great a temptation to the favorites of 
the rich, who will “coin their hearts into smiles,’? when 
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the sun shines, but where will they be found in the wrath 
of the tempest?’ No! the moment the rich man falls, his 
former companions find hima burden; he can no longer 
contribute to their happiness, nor maintain his former 
standing in society, and they turn away to abuse and for- 
get him. Then the infirmities of his past life are remem- 
bered with astonishing accuracy ; then the virtues of his 
heart are rechristened by the name of vices ; his noble gen- 
erosity is now imprudence, and his former splendor, the 
folly of aspendthrift. Truly does Shakspeare say— 

‘©The world is not for aye, and ’tis not strange, 

That even our lives should with our fortunes change, 

For ’tis a question left us yet to prove 

Whether Love leads Fortune, or else Fortune, Love ; 

The great man down you mark his favorite flies ; 

The poor advanced, make friends of enemies, 

And hitherto doth Love on Fortune tend, 

For who not wants shall never lack a friend ; 


But who in want a hollow friend shall try, 
Directly seasons him his enemy.” 


Thus much for the rich man’s friends. And does he 
meet with more kindness from the poor ? Do they, who 
have known what it is to suffer, sympathize with him in 
his sorrows? Do they, think you, welcome with open 
arms, one who has been so exalted, and proudly rank him 
in their number ? Not they. They remember, to be sure, 
the hard road they themselves have trod, but they remem- 
ber at the same time, how common a thing it is for the 
rich, to grind the face of the poor. Now isthe sweet hour 
for revenge, and their tender mercies consist in wounding 
the pride which they have construed in every word and 
look of his. They love too well to see him brought down 
to the dust, not to exult with a malicious joy, over the fa!l- 
en Aristocrat. 

And now we shall see the character of the man. If his 
trust has been in his money alone, and he has been satisfied 
to live with scarcely the exercise of any of the faculties of 
his mind or body, beyond those immediate wants, which 
his situation permitted, but which reason and God has for- 
bidden ; if he has let his hours run idly to waste in unprofit- 
able pleasures, then by a perversion of his nature, he has 
made folly necessary to his very existence, and the moment 
he is brought out into the healthy atmosphere of the world, 
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to take an active part in its concerns, he withers away like 
those exotic plants, which can thrive only in the luxurious 
climate to which they have been accustomed. But if he 
has availed himself of those golden hours for improve- 
ment, which were all his own, and in the leisure which his 
independence permitted, has made the present the prepara- 
tion for the future ; if he has filled his mind with various 
knowledge, and filled his soul with love to God, and love 
to his neighbor—then is he sufficiently shielded, in the om- 
nipotence of virtue. He is the most exalted being in the 
Universe. Tried, tempted, suffering, he has not fallen, and 
the thicker and fiercer the persecution he may endure, the 
stronger and more purified will be his soul. He stands 
like some solitary rock, in the midst of the wild ocean, 
around which, the lightnings glare, and the winds roar, 
and the waves beat angrily, but the rock stands. 


THE FAREWELL OF A SUTTEE. 


Now light my funeral pyre, 
Wreath’d with flowers gay and sweet— 
Oh, for the “ sacred fire,”’ 
They are an off’ring meet. 
Yet, let me cast one glance—bid one farewell,— 
Then may my thoughts in other regions dwell! 


Mother ! my mother dear, 
Why wilt thou for me weep 1? 
Thou see’st I have no fear,— 
Calm—sweet will be my sleep: 
Then sorrow not—mine is no darken’d fate 
To die with him—not live, oh, desolate ! 


And father ; one last kiss, 

Give to thy child—(to me) 

Ere to the world of bliss 

On the ‘‘ fire cloud,” I flee,— 
My mother—father—bless, oh, bless again, 
The child thou lovest—lovest not in vain ! 
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And sisters,—ye of ‘mirth, 

‘Think of me in the days 

When circled round the hearth, 

Or chanting evening lays; 
And oft let mem’ry rush to those past hours, , 
When life was sweet to us as spring to flowers. 


Now bring my young boy near, 

My first—my only one! 

Why must I leave him here, 

My brightest— best—my son! 
Oh, joyous were this hour, could I but bear 
(To him so loved) my child, so dear and fair ! 


And now, farewell to all, 

My last fond look is given, 

I hear the deep voice call— 

The “ spirit tone,” from Heaven. 
Then, light the pyre—loud let the music swell,— 
I come—beloved, I come—my friends! farewell ! 


Glen Creran. ANNE. 


ANABELL WALCOT. 


In “our village,” which, be it understood, is the very 
prettiest one the Granite State can boast, and quite equal to 
any Miss Mitford has rendered immortal, lives, at this day, 
the heroine of my story ; as comely a matronas you will 
see any where, and as good. ‘ Bell Walcot, that was,”— 
who she is, it matters not, further than to say she is by no 
means, the sort of person she expected to be, when she 
and I were young. | 

Dear reader, step with me, upon Ali’s carpet of memo- 
ry, and transport yourself back, some twenty or more 
years, and I will introduce you to Bell. In the first place, 
look in her face—did you ever see such eyes ?—so “ dark- 
ly, deeply, beautifully blue ?”—and that long, rich fringe, 
that half hides and half shows the arch and laughing ex- 
pression ; and then, were there ever seen such glossy braids, 
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and such clusters of curls, as she has tucked under that 
awkward French cap ? 

‘¢ But why has she not fastened her tresses with rosebuds 
and lilies ?”” say you ; ‘‘ for I suppose those eyes shoot star- 
beams and rainbows, at least.’’ 

The truth is, I dare say, Bell is stepping about the dairy 
house, or she may possibly have just left her spining- 
wheel, for aught I can tell ; for she has been given to such pro- 
ceedings. But to go on with her picture. If Bell’s teeth 
were not splendidly white, her large mouth would be quite 
impracticable in a heroine ; as it is, that mouth is a very 
rich and rosy one, and “speaks pearls’’ withal, too; and 
she is activity’s self. I never think of her as she was at 
eighteen, without calling to mind a description, I have 
somewhere met of a woman, whose 

** Household motion, light and free, 
And step of virgin liberty,” 

just suited Bell. If she had been so unfortunate as to “‘ come 
out ” in these intellectual days, there no doubt, would have 
been great inquiry, whether her soul was as beautiful as its 
shrine, but happy Bell had nothing to fear. She knew as 
much as her neighbors, and was wise enough, to content 
herself with that. But yet, she had somehow contrived, 
with the aid of a few poems, a very few novels, and a good 
deal of solitude, to nourish a most romantic disposition. I 
remember—for now I have got upon my reminiscences, 
there is no telling where I shall stop—I remember well a 
quiet stroll! I had with her one evening, about the time I 
am speaking of ; and a very animated discussion we had on 
the merits and demerits of love and matrimony. 

Do not, much enduring reader, turn up your honorable 
nose, ‘“‘on air especial,” if you be of the lordly sex ; and 
say not as you are wont, that this same matrimony is the 
chief subject of interest and conversation with young maid- 
ens ; for that would be uncharitable, not to say untrue, 
and besides, this is far enough from being a love-story. 

To return. Just before the sun-setiing, I called by ap- 
pointment, to walk with Bell, as far as the pine woods. 
To my amazement, Bell, the very princess of punctuality, 
was notin readiness, and kept me waiting for her, for a 
weary half hour—I remember, I spent it very profitably 
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catching bugs; an amusement which has since charmed 
away many lovely hours, and which | would earnestly re- 
commend to all elderly single ladies and gentlemen, who 
have nothing better to do than to examine, admire, and 
class the aforesaid bugs. 

When, at last, Miss Bell made her appearance, hat in 
hand, the door which developed her little figure, likewise 
developed the more expanded one of Mr. Eliakim Com- 
stock, attorney at law, and justice of the peace. He, how- 
ever, very speedily vanished in a direct line towards his of- 
fice, and [ should hardly have noticed the circumstance but 
for the delay he had occasioned, and the vexed and impa- 
tient air of Bell. 

‘¢ That is a most disagreeable personage, certainly,” said 
I; ‘*but I believe he is a very worthy man ; one of those 
excellent people, who make us hate virtue.”’ 

** Yes. Sohe is. I wish I could help respecting him, 
for I do so dislike him,” answered Bell ; ‘‘ but oh, so eter- 
nally prosing, so everlastingly moderate as he is, I cannot 
abide him,””—and she became very suspiciously silent. We 
Joitered on through the demure street, and admired the lev- 
el, regular look it had, and the puritanical air of its plain 
houses, each with its small flower-garden before it, or its 
neat srass plat. In our simplicity, we deemed our quiet 
village, with the great Lombardy poplars ranged like senti- 
nels on duty up-and-down the street, the most picturesque 
landscape possible: ‘‘ any way,” it had a gentle, sheltered 
look that pleased us well, and will please you, if your taste 
has not been spoiled by cultivation and the Gallery. 

Well, we reached the pine woods at last, just as the ‘‘ twi- 
light deepened into gloom,” and my companion threw off 
her hat, and herself on a felled tree, from pure weariness. 
I do not know what evil genius put Mr. Eliakin Comstocl: 
into my head, just at that minute; but I certainly began, 
very coolly, to amplify upon his many excellences, with 
great vigour ; and not at all to the satisfaction of my audi- 
tor, as I could see by the compressed lip and slight curve 
accompanying it; all which I nevertheless disregarded. 
Think me not mischievous, or ‘‘ no more than reason,’”’— 
‘* My father says, Bell, that he is a very good man, a very 
worthy man ; to be sure, not particularly intellectual, or I 
ought rather to say imaginative ; quite a matter-of-fact be- 
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ing ; a sort of ‘‘ yea, yea,” as aunt Ruth says ; but I hope, 
Bell, you have not been saying ‘‘nay, nay ” to the poor 
gentleman—for, really, from the slight glimpse I had of 
him through the door crack, I should set him down fora 
picture of ‘‘ infuriated despondency.” 

The charm wrought well—my provoking tirade produc- 
ed an answer at last. But oh, I never shall forget the look 
of Bell as she replied to me: her form was absolutely ra- 
diant with the intense and lofty expression of her feelings ; 
with her hands clasped closely together, and the earnest 
beauty of her face almost ‘‘as that of an angel.’”? What 
she said, I cannot repeat now, but it was a very torrent of 
eloquence, a burst of fervid feeling and enthusiasm that 
quite enchanted me: it told me, too, that the gay Anabell 
had considered sundry important subjects well, and I re- 
spected the depth and strength of her feelings the more, 
that I had not supposed her possessed of them. I remem- 
ber she said a great deal about ‘‘ intellect and genius,” and 
her ‘‘ heart of hearts,’”—and how she would not bow to 
stocks and stones in the shape of men ; and that the being 
she would worship next her Maker, must show kindred 
with his Maker ; and much more about great minds, and 
free spirits, more especially the spirit she intended to bow 
to, which was to be peculiar, original, splendid. All which 
attributes, qualities, &c. Mr. Eliakim Comstock had not, 
never had, never would, or could have, and thereupon she 
had said him nay. 

And how took Mr. Eliakim Comstock the nay ? his qui- 
et eye qualified not, neither did his cheek redden with vex- 
ation : perhaps he had anticipated the catastrophe ; but 
there was a determined look about the corners of his mouth 
that Bell did not notice. If she had done so, and if she 
had known him as well as I did, even she would have 
known that he never resigned what he had once pronounc- 
ed worth the winning, his ‘‘ temperament ”’ being sanguine, 
with a dash of the billious. I knew, too, that he had great 
power of self-control, that he had corrected himself of 
several foolish habits that had well nigh gained the mastery 
of him: in short, that he was a strong-minded man, 
though, as I observed before, a prodigiously disagreeable 
one. And therefore, that he was the more dangerous ; for 
if Bell could once be induced to think him not positively 
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q obnoxious, she would be disposed to do him more than jus- 
Bi tice—and then 


| i Heigho !—as Hajji Baba saith, ‘“‘ What do I know ?” 
A how can I account for the vagaries of the human heart— 
i, that heart that wars against reason, judgment, prejudices, 


"| every thing! All I can vouch for, is that my beautiful, 
a enthusiastic, lofty-hearted Bell Walcot is now Mistress Eli- 
1) akim Comstock ! 

E. B. W. 


TO A WITHERED ROSE. 


** A flower I love 

Not for itself, but that its name is linked 

| With names I love.—A talisman of hope 

i} And memory.” THOUGHTS ON FLOWERS. 
N. G. Belt. 


Pale flower—pale, fragile, faded flower, 
What tender recollections swell, 
What thoughts of deep and thrilling power, 
Are kindled at thy mystic spell ! 


Ht A charm is in thy faint perfume, 
To call up visions of the past, 

Which through my mind’s o’ershadowing gloom, 
“¢ Rush like the rare stars, dim and fast.” 


And loveliest shines that evening hour, 

; More dear by time and sorrow made, 
When thou wert culled, (love’s token flower,) 
i! And on my throbbing bosom laid. 


On eve’s pale brow one star burned bright, 
aM Like heavenward hope, whose soothing beam 
Is veiled from pleasure’s dazzled sight 

To shine on sorrow’s diadem. 


Sweet thoughts and hallowed sympathies, 
That shun the hours of worlcly jar, 

Unfold beneath the silent skies 

Like flowers that love the evening star. 
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And fancy that, supine and dull, 
Slumbers on folded wings all day ; 

Then waking, wild and beautiful, 
Soars like the unprisoned bird away. 


A lingering halo in the west 

Poured golden hues o’er tower and tree ; 
But loveliest did its radiance rest, 

With tenderest beam, sweet flower, on thee. 


Bright, as the tears by beauty wept, 
The dew drops on thy petals lay, 

Till evening’s silver winds had swept 
Thy cheek, and kissed them all away. 


They waved the wild flowers on the hill, 
And pilfered from their balmy store, 
Caught freshness from the murmuring rill, 

And sighed along its reedy shore. 


But *twas not zephyrs fraught with balm, 
Nor the rich gloom of evening skies, 
That lent that scene its deathless charm— 

A well-spring of sweet memories. 


It chanced that Love’s wild wandering wing, 
A moment hovering near the earth, 

Touched of my heart some trembling string, 
And called its hidden music forth. 


Earth hath not—oh ! hath heaven so sweet 
A charm, as that once only known, 
When first affection’s accents greet 
The ear that drinks their thrilling tone? 


Alas, this pledge of early love— 
Now emblem of its faded beam, 

Seems the sole relic left to prove 
That all was not a blissful dream. 


Long years have passed, pale faded flower ! 
And life, like thee, hath lost its bloom ; 
But still the memory of that hour, 
Survives like thine own faint perfume. 
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Oh, early love !—too fair thou art 
For earth—too beautiful and pure— 
Fast fade thy day-dreams from the heart, 
But all thy waking woes endure. 


MODERN MUSIC.—NO. I. 


Ignorance of music.—Causes of the same in individuals, and 
in nations.—Music is a language, common to all people—Lake all 
other languages, it advances to the highest perfection, where it is 
most cultivated. 


Ir has been observed, by the immortal Shakspeare, that, 
“he, who has not music in his soul, and is not moved with 
concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils.” To examine into the justness of this saying of the 


poet, is not our intention at present. Nor shall we de- 
claim against the want of taste for music, exemplified in 
so many of our fellow-creatures. We would rather seek 
for the reasons or causes of the lamentable deficiency of 
taste in this science, than gratify our spleen by pronoun- 
cing unfit for the society of human beings, all those who 
happen to experience no pleasure in the ‘‘ concord of sweet 
sounds.”’ 

To account for the ignorance of music, or insensibility 
to its power, is not an easy task. The commonly received 
Opinion, that all persons, who do not evince some taste 
for music at an early age, ‘‘ have no ear” for this science, 
enters largely into the explanation in the minds of many : 
we have seen from time to time, and wondered at the apa- 
thy manifested by individuals, when they hear this beauti- 
ful language of the soul, such persons are at once reckon- 
ed among those who, in the opinion of the poet, are only 
fit for *‘ stratagems and spoils.” To ascribe to the defect 
of the organ of hearing, all the distaste, we find evinced to 
music, is doing great injustice to our fellow-men. If the 
theory be true, that all who cannot sing, and feel a pleasure 
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in music, are defective in the ear, how few are there who 
hear aright ! Weare very much disposed to believe, that 
the authors and supporters,of the above opinion, only re- 
sorted to it, for the purpose of placing in a more conspic- 
uous light, by an invidious comparison, their own perfec- 
tions. A wider range, we conceive, ought to be allowed, 
to bring this subject to its proper bearing. Taking for 
granted, that there is no obvious malconformation in the 
ear, we shall predicate our arguments upon the established 
truth—that habit has a tendency to familiarize. 

The habit of seeing, feeling, and hearing, has the ef- 
fect of making us familiar with the objects which pre- 
sent themselves to the senses. Being familiar with a 
thing, we are consequently no more ignorant of it, but 
have arrived at that point when the mind will immediately 
recognize the objects of its perceptions. It is upon these 
principles, that we acquire the knowledge of language in 
our infancy. We never hear of a nation being ignorant of 
its own language, because it is perpetuated by these means. 
The children learn to speak it, because they constantly 
are in the habit of hearing it. We will suppose for a mo- 
ment, that music was perpetuated in the same way that 
language is—would not the results be the same? Assured- 
ly. Instead of the partial knowledge of music, which we 
find at present, it would be diffused throughout the world, 
and all nations would as naturally sing, as they now con- 
verse. The ear, habited to sounds, or to a certain class of 
sounds, would become familiar with them, and when re- 
peated, the mind, through this medium, would recognize 
them with pleasure. Is it not obvious from these observa- 
tions, that if the sense of hearing is not familiar with mu- 
sic, that it must remain ignorant of it? But we are brought 
back to the very place, whence we started. It is just what 
we wanted. Ignorance of music, then, both in individuals 
and in nations, arises primarily, from the ear’s not being 
accustomed to hear it, and not from any fancied defect in 
the organ. It will be nothing against our conclusion, to 
urge, that there have been known, persons, who, with the 
opportunity of hearing music every day, and almost every 
hour of their lives, never display any taste for it, and can 
even hear the most sublime strains, without being moved. 
Nay, it has been urged, that the most careful instruction 
has been known to fail in many instances. Our answer to 
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these seeming objections is found in the statement of the 
proposition. It isnot only necessary, that we should be in 
the habit of hearing music, in boyhood, or in manhood, 
buat that we should also be accustomed to hear it from our 
very infancy. We must be habituated to it from the be- 
ginning, as we are to the sounds of our mother tongue. If 
this be the case, as it is in Germany, and in Italy, the objec- 
tions just mentioned must vanish. They who have learn- 
ed to distinguish between sounds, in their infancy, will not 
display any repugnance, or distaste to music, for the simple 
reason, that the mind will, without difficulty, recognize its 
early associations. On the contrary, he, who has been ab- 
sent, as it were, from the sphere of delightful sounds, in 
those early days, when the mind takes in every impression, 
which the senses convey to it, with a surprising correct- 
ness and rapidity, will find great difficulty in learning mu- 
sic, and consequently will derive no pleasure from the 
sounds of a language, entirely new to him. Because, he 
does not learn with an aptness, which can belong only to 
him, who has been born and bred among a musical people, 
his instructors, in the plenitude of their wisdom, attribute 
his want of taste, without hesitation, to a defect of the ear. 
Thus, their objections fall to the ground. It will doubt- 
lessly be admitted, that the same reasons, which hold good 
in respect to ignorance of music, in individuals, will equal- 
ly apply to nations. And all the difference that is found in 
the aptness, and inaptness of learners of music, can, if 
traced to its origin, be accounted for in the difference of 
habits. They who are accustomed to music from their in- 
fancy, will, in proportion to what they have heard, experi- 
ence a degree of pleasure, and exhibit a degree of taste, 
either as performers or hearers, which those who have not 
been reared among a musical people, let their proficiency 
in the science be ever so great in after life, can never feel, 
can never display. How important, then, it is for the pro- 
gress of music, that we should by every meansin our pow- 
er, accustom our children to singing, and give them every 
chance of hearing the best performances ! 

Music is a language, according to our notions, common 
to all people. Language hath been defined to be a collec- 
tion of the expressions and phrases, made use of by a na- 
tion, to enable its individuals to interchange their ideas, for 
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the various purposes of life. If this definition be correct, 
and we see nothing to the contrary, music is also a collec- 
tion of all the phrases and modes of expression used by ev- 
ery people, to administer to the feelings, and to excite differ- 
ent sensations in our natures. This language has principles, 
applicable to all the particular dialects, into which it is di- 
vided. And we cannot but think, that these common prin- 
ciples have been developed by a comparison of the dialects. 
It is thus that general grammar has been formed, and the 
theory of music, as applicable to all nations, must be formed 
inthe same way. We speak now of modern music, and 
not of that defective system which obtained among the 
Greeks. Nordo we take into consideration in these re- 
marks, the imperfect music of the Eastern people. When 
we speak of music, as being common to all nations, in the 
strictest sense of the word, we mean all nations where the 
cardinal principles of this science are practised upon. There 
are then some grand points, in which those nations that 
have the knowledge of modern music, agree. For in- 
stance, there is no dispute about the musical scale. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that there are seven notes in the musi- 
cal alphabet, which is completed by the semitone, making 
the octave series satisfactory to the ear. We believe it is 
conceded also, that by commencing at different notes in the 
scale, two distinct and separate moods may be obtained. 
We allude now, to what musicians term the major and mi- 
nor moods. We merely adduce these first principles, to 
show that music has its laws and rules, on which every par- 
ticular dialect in some measure depends. In this view, it 
is a universal language, common to all nations, as we have 
said. But the inquiry suggests itself, that if this language 
be universal, why is it not spoken by all people? Why is 
there such a disparity in the knowledge of music, among 
different nations? We answer, that where. it is known in 
its modern and improved state, it is universal in certain 
first principles ; and that like all other ianguages, it ad- 
vances to the highest perfection where it is most cultivated. 
It remains for us now to show the truth of the position we 
have taken in answer to the objections, which the inquiry 
furnishes. 

It is Germany, that has given birth to the finest compo- 
sers of music; and it is in this country, that instrumental 
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music has been carried to the highest perfection. The Ger- 
man authors, in our opinion, have the ascendency in point 
of strength of style, and originality of thought, over Ital- 
ian writers. As a musical people, they have no superiors 
upon the globe. They have cultivated the language of mu- 
sic, until they have brought it to a pitch of refinement, 
far beyond the meagre state, in which it still exists among 
the Asiatics. We cannot attribute this superiority to any 
thing else, than to the cultivation of music among them as 
a people, and to the care with which their children are 
taught to play upon instruments. It is owing to this early 
education, that the Germans have excelled in harmony. 
Accustomed as their ears are, to the distinction of sounds, 
they experience a pleasure unfelt by the lover of melody, 
in the most complicated series of sounds, arranged so as to 
produce a harmonious impression. It is amusing, as well 
as instructive, to mark the effect that a Highland air would 
have upon an untutored German ; and on the other hand, 
to notice how an inexperienced native of the ‘‘ Crags” 
would receive an Overture of Handel’s. The difference 
of effect would be a sure indication of the difference of 
habits. The one accustomed from his infancy to hear the 
wild melody of the highland airs, either as sung alone, or 
as played upon asingle instrument, cannot conceive how 
any pleasure could be derived from what, to his ear, seems 
nothing but an unmeaning medley of sounds. The other, 
used to hearing the richest harmony, produced by a multi- 
tude of instruments or voices, from his earliest years, en- 
tertains but a poor idea of the pleasure a man professes to 
receive from the sound of a single instrument. If we at- 
tend to this difference of tastes, it will furnish excellent da- 
ta, for explaining the tenacity which various nations mani- 
fest for their own music, be it ever so deficient. Thus we 
see the Germans excelling nearly all Europe in the science 
of music, owing, undoubtedly, to the care which they be- 
stow upon it. The Italians certainly stand high, for their 
pre-eminence inmusic. They have bestowed nearly all 
their time upon it ; and it is to Italy we must go, if we 
wish to obtain the best compositions for the voice and the 
violin. In this point of view, Italy has no rival. Going 
no farther, we think we have proof sufficient to induce us 
to hazard the position, that music advances most where it is 
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most cultivated ; and that if we wish our children to love 
the concord of ‘‘sweet sounds,” we must early accustom 
them to hearing music, and tuning their little voices to give 
forth the melody of their hearts. 


TO THE MOURNER. 


On the death of Mra. L. W. H. 


We would not check the starting tear, 
Nor bid thee cease to mourn 
For her who on the sable bier 
Is now before thee borne. 
For, when in death a loved one slept, 
Among the sorrowing, ‘‘ Jesus wept.” 


And she is folded in the shroud 
Who oft this aisle hath trod— 
Who meekly at this altar bow’d, 
And gave herself to God! 
So young, so pure, so freely given, 
She was an offering meet for Heaven ! 


Here, at the font, she bared the brow 
That’s now so cold and white ; 

And here those lips pronounced the vow 
That, with the solemn rite 

Of confirmation, fix’d anew 

The seal that earth might ne’er undo! 


And scarce ten hasty moons have run 
Around their narrow sphere, 
Since she, beside her chosen one, 
A bride, was kneeling here, 
To close the bond that join’d their fate, 
For death alone to separate ! 
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That conquerer soon his power hath shown, 
For he hath rendered first, 

To Heaven the spirit all its own ; 
And now the “ dust to dust !”’ 

This lovely clay the grave must keep 

Till the last trump shall break its sleep. 


Then, mourner, will not sighing cease, 
When thou can’st look above, 
And feel, that, from a world of peace, 
Thou hast an angel’s love ?— 
That she is safe, where none may fear 
Death, pain, or change that wound us here ? 


When He, who wept at human wo, 
Shall in the clouds appear, 

The waking millions then will know, 
To those who own’d him here, 

He is the resurrection—He, 

Light, life, and immortality ! 


THE TWO SISTERS OF SCIO. 


Amone those who had been unable to effect an escape in- 
to the country, at the time Scio was bombarded by the 
Turks, and who were obliged to await their mercy, were 
two orphan sisters—Anastasia and Elenora. Anastasia was 
a beautiful girl—one of those bright beings that spread 
sun-shine and gladness around wherever they appear,— 
such as are more frequently seen in vision by the inspired 
bard, than moving on this earth of sorrow, and of death. 
Elenora had been fair, though never so dazzlingly beauti- 
ful as her sister. Her complexion was pure and transpar- 
ent, enlivened by an exuberant quantity of dark-brown 
hair. The latter remained in all its loveliness, but the del- 
icacy of her complexion sustained an irreparable injury 
from the small pox, which had left her in a lenigphdihing 
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state of health. ‘There was still, however, a pensive grace 
on her pale, thoughtful brow—a look of resignation in her 
mild, blue eye, that involuntarily won the interest of the 
beholder. The loss of beauty gave her no pain. She 
seemed rather, to have converted it into a source of conso- 
lation, to soothe the poignancy of her grief for an event, 
that had crushed those delightful hopes, which like flow- 
ers, were springing up in all their brightness and bloom, 
in her youthful path. She had been betrothed to a young 
gentleman of a character highly amiable, and of great 
promise, who fell in one of the first attempts made by his 
country for independence. From that moment, life to her 
was but a pilgrimage, from whose dreary road she looked 
eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of the final place of 
her rest. Still she had smiles for those around her—but 
they flowed only from benevolence—from a wish to pro- 
mote the happiness of others, and were not as in days that 
were gone, the overflowings of a buoyant and happy heart. 
After the crisis of the disease already alluded to was past, 
and she was able to behold in a mirror, the ravages it had 
made on her beauty, she turned to her sister, who stood 
near, and who vainly endeavored to suppress her tears, 
saying with a smile, “‘ weep not, my sweet sister—what 
need have I of beauty ? Is not Ianthus gone? A sister’s 
love is so little mingled with pride, that I know I shall be 
as dear to you as ever. Had he lived, F should regret its 
loss, for methinks that a soldier’s bride should be beauti- 
ful—one whom he can compare with those moving around 
her.” 

Their dwelling was in the suburbs, and for some heurs 
after the massacre had commenced, the exulting yells of 
the assailants, the shrieks of the women and children, whe 
were falling under the yataghan and dagger, and the 
groans of the dying, came to them from the heart of the 
city, with a dreadful, but indistinct murmur. The stream 
of slaughter, however, was moving swiftly on, and they 
were sensible that the moment of their fate drew nigh. 
All their domestics had sought to save themselves by flight, 
except one, who, deaf to their entreaties for him to go, he- 
roically resolved to abide with them to the last. Although 
the sisters were both dear to him, Anastasia, from having 
been the foster child of his wife, held the first place in his 
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heart. Hitherto he had forborne to urge her to attempt 
her own escape, and Jeave Elenora behind, whose weakness 
rendered it impossible that she could accompany them. 
But when he beheld the Turks approaching, their scimetars 
reeking with the biood of the slain—when he beheld their 
fierce, eager visages, that showed their thirst for slaughter 
burnt hotly as ever, he could no longer command his feel- 
ings. He rushed into the apartment, and entreated Anas- 
tasia, with tears, to fly with him. Anastasia replied not, 
save bya look of reproach, and by glancing her eye to 
the pale Elenora, who was reclined on a couch by her side. 
Elenora saw the look, and understood its import. She 
joined her entreaties to those of the aged servant, who with 
uis silver locks stood sobbing near them. 

‘*¢ Go, my sister,” said she—‘‘ I have not strength to fly, 
but I have fortitude to meet death without shrinking. 
Should you remain, it will only be to witness my fate, with- 
out sharing it. Your beauty, my beloved Anastasia, will 
save you aie the edge of the scimetar. Think, too, of 
Demetrias,—what will be his anguish, when he knows that 
his bride is a slave to the Turk ?” 

‘¢ Do not ask me to leave you,” said Anastasia—“ if sla- 
very be my doom, I shall, at least, possess the consolation 
of having remained by you to the last.” Elenora pressed 
the subject no farther, but clasping her hands on her bo- 
som, while a look of placid resignation pervaded her 
countenance, appeared to be mentally engaged in prayer. 

In a few moments, the heavy steps of armed men were 
heard approaching the door. The paleness of death over- 
spread the features of Anastasia, while the sound seemed to 
impart new energy to the wan and fragile form of Elenora. 
She raised herself from her reclining posture, a bright flush 
visited her cheek, and her fine blue eyes beamed with un- 
usual lustre. The servant, scarcely knowing what he did, 
hastened to place something before the door to impede their 
entrance, but was prevented by Anastasia. ‘It will be in 
vain,” said she, ‘‘ and resistance will only exasperate them 
the more.”? He desisted, and three armed men rushed in- 
to the apartment, almost at the same moment. They ap- 
proached the couch of Elenora. Her hands remained 
clasped, and her eyes were raised to heaven. ‘* There’s 
your work,” “said one of them, who appeared to be the 
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leader, pointing to Elenora, and motioning to one of his 
companions. Anastasia understood the dreadful token. 
She threw herself beside her sister, and embracing her with 
her right arm—with the left she raised a mantle before her, 
which late had enveloped her own form. It would be im- 
possible for a human being to appear more radiant, than 
Anastasia did at this moment. Her utter abandonment, the 
atitude of protection, which she had assumed, seemed to 
y eormage the tide of existence, which had almost ceased to 

ow, and to endue her with heroic fortitude. Her dark 
eyes sparkled with intense brightness, as she fixed them on 


the ferocious visages of the murderers—her long hair, 
which had escaped from her head-dress, flowed back from 
her uplifted face, in waves of gold, and her whole person 
seemed to glow with feeling. She uttered not a word, but 
all the eloquence of entreaty was in her look. This silent 
appeal reached not their hearts. They gazed on her only 
as a beautiful piece of merchandize. ‘‘ We have no time 
to waste,” said he, who had before spoken, again address- 
ing the man, who had a moment lingered to gaze on the 
surpassing beauty of Anastasia. He manifested his readi- 
ness to obey by winding the folds of the protecting mantle 
around his scimetar, and wrenching it from the grasp of 
the suppliant. Its lightning flash fell on the eves of Eleno- 
ra, the intended victim, but they did not blench ; their se- 

rene gaze was still raised to that heaven, which was about 
opening to receive her. The ruffian’s hand, already in the 
attitude of levelling the fatal blow, was arrested by a voice 
at the door, which in a commanding tone, called on him 
to desist. He turned to see who had issued the command, 
and beheld a young Greek. The leader of the Turks rush- 
ed to meet him as he entered, but the steel of the Greek 
reached his heart, and he fell lifeless at his feet. Dismay- 
ed at his fall, the others effected their escape. 

Demetrius,” said Elenora, ‘“‘save my sister,—your 
bride—my place of refuge is already secured.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Demetrius, ‘‘I have come to convey you 
both to a place of safety !” 

‘¢ There will be no need to take me hence—the hand of 
death isupon me. Anastasia—Demetrius, draw near. My 

sight darkens, and I would look on ye both once more, be- 

fore I die.” 
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Demetrius bore the almost fainting Anastasia (who, in her 
joy at his appearance, had flown to meet him) to the couch 
of her sister. They both bent over her, nor did the young 
soldier blush to mingle his tears with those of his weeping 
bride. Elenora joined their hands, and pressed them with 
her own. ‘‘ Live and be happy,” said she, “I go to join 
lanthus.” The gentle grasp of her fingers relaxed. Still 
a sweet smile was on her features, but its play was gone— 
they now wore the stillness of death. 

‘¢ Your sister is at rest,” said Demetrius, ‘‘ and we must 
leave her.” 

‘¢ One parting kiss, and I go.” 

She pressed her lips to the cold, pale cheek, gave yet 
another farewell look, and then silently gave her hand to 
her-lover. They left this scene of distress, accompanied 
by the faithful servant, through a passage that led into a 
thick grove of olives. Having traversed this, they came 
to a bye-path, which led to the sea-shore, where a small ves- 
sel awaited them. Favored by the darkness, which now 
began to prevail, they embarked in safety, and immediate- 
ly set sail for Ipsara. c. 


RETROSPECTION. 


In the deep silence of the night, 
When universal grandeur reigns, 
And orbs of glory shed their light 

In diamond str2ams upon the plains ;— 
When not a sound or breath is heard, 
Save that of leaves, by zephyr stirr’d, 
Or the sweet music of the rill, | 
That gurgles down the sloping hill :— 


When nature slumbers—then I muse 

O’er earlier scenes and earlier hours— 
Futurity my heart eschews, 

And turns to childhood’s path of flowers. 
Yes, to those hallow’d scenes it clings, 
Where hope first fledg’d her golden wings, 
And spread o’er earth a halo bright, 
While winging on through paths of light. 
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How fondly memory wanders back 
To sweeter, happier, fairer scenes, 
And dwells and lingers on the track 
Of life’s first hopes and fairy dreams; 
When ev’ry hour brought new delight, 
And beauty’s wreath forever bright, 


- Enrob’d the earth, the sea, the skies, 


In purest tints and fairest dyes. 


*T is sweet to ponder on the past; - 
Youth’s sun-beams lighten round the heart ; 
All sorrows then aside are cast; 
Joy’s pearly tear-drops freely start, 
And heart and spirit melt in bliss, 
While dreaming of a mother’s kiss, 
A father’s passionate embrace, 
A sister’s sweet, joy-beaming face. 


Oh! who would not be young again, 

And feel his joyous spirit bound, 
Light as the hart that skim the plain, 

To every mirth-inspiring sound, 
And tread life’s mazes o’er anew, 
And search each flow’ry pathway through, 
With all the hopes, the thoughts, the fears 
Of childhood’s pure and blissful years :— 


When ev’ry pulse with pleasure thrill’d, 
And ev’ry scene was fresh and bright, 

When hope’s enchanting visions fill’d 
Each throbbing bosom with delight ; 

And open’d to the spirit’s gaze, 

The future rob’d in rainbow rays ; 

And made each heart the joyous throne 

Of innocence and love alone. 


A. R. Cc. 


TO THE WOMEN OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A number of ladies in Boston having formed a Society, 
with the intention of raising by a voluntary subscription 
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in this city, a sum of money, to be appropriated towards 
finishing the Monument on Bunker Hill, respectfully in- 
vite the co-operation of the ladies of New England in the 
same design. 

The objects for which the Monument was projected, and 
the circumstances under which it was begun, seem to pledge 
the character of the people, that it shall be completed ; 
and as the want of funds, resulting from the general de- 
pression of business, has for some time past suspended its 
progress, we deem it a proper occasion to bring in our of- 
fering—the offering of industry, economy, or self-denial, 
as an aid in forwarding the work. 

Another reason, which marks the present time as pecu- 
liarly suitable for a contribution of this description, is 
that it will be twice blest. The money given will be a 
charity by furnishing employment for industrious labour- 
ers, as well as an aid in finishing a Monument to the mem- 
ory of those pious Patriots, who by perils and sacrifices, 
secured to us the peaceable enjoyment of our civil and re- 
ligious privileges. We trust that none of our sex will be 
indifferent to these considerations. 

The subscription is confined to females—but children of 
both sexes are permitted to contribute, and the smallest 
sums given by them will be acknowledged. This regula- 
tion is adopted in the belief that a happy opportunity will 
thus be presented for mothers to impress on the hearts 
of their children, the remembrance of that great event, to 
which, as free Republicans, we should ever look back with 
feelings of fervent gratitude towards those who labored to 
secure our Independence and Liberty—and with reverence 
and love towards the God in whom our fathers trusted, 
who crowned their efforts with success, and gave us the 
rich blessings which distinguished our land. Hoping, as 
we do, that the women throughout New England will feel 
interested in this plan of beneficence, the subscription is 
limited to one dollar. No one is invited to subscribe a 
larger sum, and smaller sums will be thankfully accepted. 
Donations to any amount will be received, and the names 
of the Donors recorded. Should:any lady, being a native 
of New England, though now residing in some other part 
of the country, wish to contribute, her donation will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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The ladies in the various towns and villages of Massa- 
chusetts, and in all cities, towns and villages of the other 
New England states, are invited to form societies in their 
respective towns, for the purpose of co-operating in this 


undertaking. After collecting the offerings that may be 


made, they will please to remit the amount to Nathaniel P. 
Russell Esq., Treasurer of the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. CALEB LORING, , 
Mrs. J. G. PALFREY, 

Mrs. JOHN PIERPONT, 

Mrs. J. L. BLAKE, 

Mrs. SARAH J. HALE, 

Mrs. ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
Mrs. A. H. EVERETT, 

Mrs. J. B. DAVIS, 

Mrs. DAVID L. CHILD, 

Mrs. NATHAN HALE. J 
Mrs. E. TUCKERMAN, Treasurer. 


Committee of 


Correspondence. 


Boston, March 16, 1830. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


WE congratulate the friends of the Ladies’ Subscription 
on our fair prospect of ultimate success. In this city, and 
in many of the neighboring towns, the collections are pro- 
ceeding prosperously. From New Hampshire we have 
promise of assistance, and presume that State and Vermont, 
which have always sent their quota of brave men to defend 
their country, will now send, by the hand of their daugh- 
ters, their full share of the offering that is to honor patri- 
otism. Connecticut will be liberal—her Putnam fought at 
Bunker Hill. Maine will remember she has an_ interest 
in the Monument—she once formed a part of the Mas- 
sachusetts. Rhode Island has always been famed for its 
fair women—such will not refuse an offering to the brave. 
We have one most gratifying reflection to encourage us. 
The soldiers of the Revolution—those who fought at Bun- 
ker Hill, in particular, approve our effort. Some have al- 
ready expressed their acknowledgements to the ladies, in 
terms of fervent gratitude, and the remarks we heard from 
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174 THE LAST OF THE BAND. 
one, suggested the poem that follows. We are convinced 
there is no way in which these men, who, it is said, and in 
some cases truly, too, deserve our charity, can receive an ob- 
ligation they will so highly prize as to see our contributions 
devoted to finishing the Monument. This, every person 
who reflects, will know to be correct. That battle and its 
consequences are present to the minds of the veterans with 
a vividness which the common occurrences of life cannot 
awaken ; and they feel the interest taken in that grand 
event as a tribute paid to themselves. It is an appeal to 
one of the strongest passions of human nature--that of 
being remembered after death. The monument finished 


will embalm their memory—neglected, it seems the type of 
their forgotten services. 


THE LAST OF THE BAND. 


Yes, here is still the Mountain Grave— 
But where’s the Pile, they said should rise, 
Throwing its shadow o’er the wave— 
Lifting its forehead to the skies— 
A Beacon far o’er Jand and sea— 
Signal and Seal of Liberty ? 


My hopes of earth had passed away, 
And quiet as a weaned child, 
I waited for life’s closing day ;— 
There camea sound, strong, deep, and wild— 
The thunder of a nation’s voice, 
Calling her millions to rejoice ! 


And I arose among the rest, 
The burden of my years was gone, 

I came to meet the ‘ Nation’s Guest,’ 
And bless the friend of Washington— 

And then I saw that Pile begun— 

And prayed to live till it was done ! 


I’ve known the sickness of the heart 
In manhood’s firm, meridian day, 
And felt my cherished dreams depart, 
And found my idols were but clay— 
But then Hope whispered— more remain,’— 
Now she said ‘ one ’—must that be vain ? 
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I have no thirst for glory—none— 
We never bartered blood for fame ; 
But ’twas the thought, when we were gone, 
Our children had preserved the name, 
On a proud record, fair to show, 
Where men—not soldiers—met the foe :— 


And stood in Freedom’s holy strength— 
Trusting in God the sword we drew ; 
Yon Pillar, raised would speak, at length, 
All that we did—or strove to do— 
And teach—what earth should feel and see— 
Freedom is theirs who dare be free! 


And this I trusted to behold ; 

And when my old compatriots said, 
‘Small is our share, of soil or gold, 

In the fair Land for which we bled,’— 
I urged her gratitude, the while, 
And boasted of this noble Pile. 


They’re gone—those old men all are gone! 
Like autumn’s latest leaves they passed ; 
Last of the Band, I am alone, 
Quivering in age’s winter blast— 
But ere I mingle with the dust, 
Shall I not see my Country just ? 


CORNELIA. 


LADIES’ SUBSCRIPTION. 


** Again, again, and yet again ”’— 


We hope to be pardoned, though we recur often to this sub- 
ject. We donot wish it to be famous, nor consider it enti- 
tled to any high distinction, only so far as its moral tenden- 
cy is beneficial. Without elevating associations that make 
us better and wiser, the building a Monument would beno 
more entitled to praise or consideration than building a mill. 
It is our creed that no human undertaking should be con- 
sidered grand, which is not good. The magnificent is not 
in size. Which inspires the loftiest emotions—the State 
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House ? or the Statue it contains ? Without this elevation 
of feeling and motive, there is no real grandeur in human 
performances. With them, a failure is dignified. But we 
know the imposing is not always the useful—the lightning 
gleams while it destroys—and we should never judge the 
tendency of a measure by its public effect only. It is its 
influence on the humble affairs of private life, which should 
be most deeply considered. The direction of the under 
current should be watched—not the distance which the 
light foam may be scattered. This should be particularly 
the case with all new plans in which women are invited to 
engage. Their sphere is so decidedly domestic, it is impos- 
sible their influence can be otherwise ; and therefore we 
think a proposition submitted to them should be scrutinized 
with care, and if found to militate against the virtues and 
best interests of private life, it should be indignantly reject- 
ed. Nor should the merit of success, which in our short- 
sighted world, atones for most offences, be offered as an 


. apology. There is now no doubt of the success of the 


Ladies’ Subscription—we do not think this a sufficient 
proof that the plan was judicious ; and we will state some 
of the benefits, which those engaged in the measure, expect- 
ed would be derived, even should they fail of gaining the 
desired funds. That we might be disappointed in our 
wish, of having a sum sufficient to finish the work, collected 
in this manner, we thought possible ; but that the effect of 
the measure on the character of society, on our own sex 
will be good, we never doubted ; otherwise the proposi- 
tion would not have been made through the pages of the 
Ladies’ Magazine. ‘Those who disapprove, may point out 
its injurious tendencies ; we will hold up the bright side ; 
it is more consonant with our disposition. There may 
be a shadow—the sun has its spots—(I never wish to see 
them) good and evil are mingled in all of human effort. 
Let us enjoy the good, for in this case we believe it vastly 
preponderates—and leave the evil to those who seek for evil. 
Ladies who approve and aid the plan, will find an ad- 
vantage in being led to make inquiries and reflections on 
subjects connected with our history, and the mighty effects 
which have followed the event they are wishing to have 
suitably commemorated. This will make them wiser. If 
they really follow the course recommended to obtain their — 
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offering, may we not hope those who are rich and fash- 
ionable, will ponder on the very slight retrenchment neces- 
sary to save one dollar—or five,(as they have given) and re- 
solve to do it again and again, whenever a worthy object 
demands? Ladies, indebted only to their own exertions 
for their offering, will probably enjoy most satisfaction in 
remembering the subscription, because there will be min- 
gled with the pride of independence, gratitude to heaven 
for the health and faculties which have enabled them to be 
useful, and given them an opportunity of being generous 
according to their means. It is a relief tothe mind, and it 
elevatesthe feelings, when obliged to take constant thought 
‘what we shall eat and what we shall drink, and where- 
withal we shall be clothed,’ to participate in an undertak- 
ing which does not centre in self. And ladies, who are 
freed from all the solicitude of cost, and obliged to hus- 
bands, fathers, sons, and brothers for the money bestowed 
(remember I do not wish to disprove the assertion that the 
contributions must, after all, be mostly derived from the gen- 
tlemen,) will be more solicitous to merit the indulgence 
which delights to see them happy, and repay by increas- 
ed respect and love, the manly confidence which does 
not fear to give woman an opportunity of doing something, 
lest she should have the praise. Will not these feelings 
and reflections make them better ? 

Ladies who disapprove the plan will also, we are persua- 
ded, reap a benefit from its suggestion. If they refrain 
from aiding us in compliance with the advice of those by 
whom they ought to be directed, they will prove the sin- 
cerity of their attachment to their friends ; and the concili- 
ating, unostentatious spirit by which they regulate their 
conduct, cannot fail of endearing them more and more to 
those whom they obey. It is only when we are tried, that 
the true character appears. Some there are, who never 
have been suspected of deep devotion to domestic quietness 
and seclusion, that will now have an opportunity of mak- 
ing their sentiments known, and strengthening their opin- 
ions by publicly expressing them, that it is for woman to 
shine only at home, and give allthe honor to her lord. 
This must have a good effect. Ladies who reason thus 
cannot but be humble, faithful, and devoted wives and 
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mothers. It is beautiful to contemplate such conjugal pic- 
tures. There is nothing on earth so much to be coveted 
as a happy home; and perhaps some individual, who has 
hitherto discharged her domestic duties more from habit 
than principle, may, by reasoning on the extreme folly of 
those who are engaged in the Subscription, be more fully 
aware of the responsibility she is under to make her ex- 
ample at home reprove them. It is delightful to hear sen- 
timents that remind us of Arria and Portia. May our ladies 
never have to test their sincerity in the manner of those mat- 
rons of the olden time! Those who hesitate to give for the 
Monument, because of other and more important charities, 
will, we hope, find their zeal in the cause of doing good 
encouraged by the comparison. It is true there are, in this 
city, many and pressing calls on the benevolent, and every 
deserving object should have its due share. We are far 
from wishing to monopolize, or divert one stream of char- 
ity, that will improve the character and condition of the 
living, to swell the tribute of gratitude to the dead. It 
was only so far as the two objects might be rendered com- 
patible that we considered this Subscription as a charity. 
The view thus taken of it—the necessity of furnishing em- 
ployment, rather than alms, for those who depend on la- 
bor for a support, cannot be too often urged on public at- 
tention. Women should consider it ; they are the almo- 
ners of most of the private charities ; and they should se- 
riously revolve the consequences that will arise from en- 
couraging mendicity in our country. ‘Provide employ- 
ment,’ must be the motto of every charitable society, and 
the aim of every charitable effort. 

The varied andimportant pursuits, so constantly present- 
ed to the attention of men, render it less likely one particu- 
Jar plan should, on their minds, make a distinct and abiding 
impression. Yet there is something in this appealing in a 
manner so novel to their judgment, as well as feelings, that 
we think its effect will be beneficial. The magnanimity of 
those who approve must be henceforth unquestioned, for 
they have displayed their triumph over a prejudice, per- 
haps the hardest for human nature to conquer, the preju- 
dice of the world, by which men hold their right to en- 
gross, to their own sex, all its attention and respect. It is 
truly the triumph of liberal principles, when people will 
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be influenced by reason rather than custom, and it speaks 
well forthe progress of our age and country, that so many 
of our men have the good sense to understand that their 
claim, to be the ‘ lords of creation,’ is sufficiently establish- 
ed by the station they must hold in society, and that, with- 
out derogating from their own abilities ‘and dignity, they 
may safely permit the ladies to manage this collection for 
the Monument. Permit—they do more—they encourage 
it—and we can hardly imagine a situation in which a man 
may better display, at home, the real superiority which his 
education, knowledge of the world, and habits of business 
have given him, than by the information, assistance, and en- 
couragement, he will now have it in his power to render 
the ladies of his family. This is not a trifling considera- 
tion. Every participation of interest increases the union 
and esteem of a household. And every gentleman, who 
lends his assistance, may be sure of receiving the thanks of 
the ladies. Their gratitude will invest him with more good 
and great qualities than they would allow to the most lord- 
ly and learned expounder of the imprescriptible rights of 
men. Nor will there be much danger of error in thus 
judging. True greatness of soul and mind is always calm 
and condescending. It is only the bubbles of vanity that 
are noisy and mischievous when prevented from occupying 
the space they would fill merely by their lightness. 

It is astonishing to us, that any person will for a mo- 
ment, entertain an idea so absurd as that this attempt of the 
ladies of New England, which it is acknowledged the 
world will call a noble one, can degrade the character of 
the men. Are not the virtues of all the people taken in 
the account when estimating the glory of anation? Can 
it be possible that the women of a country are patriotic 
and generous, and the men not partake the same character- 
istics ? Had the ladies, who manage the business, addressed 
the women of South America, our Northern gentlemen 
might have thought themselves undervalued ;—but that 
the. reputation of their own wives, mothers, sisters, daugh- 
ters would derogate from that of Republican men, exhibits 
a silly jealousy ‘we are ashamed a countryman of our own 
should express. 

It may be said this ‘is man’s work.’ Well, to men the 
work, and the ordering thereof will be left. We want no 
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jurisdiction, no privilege but that of attempting to procure 
contributions—and in the same manner, we bring our aid 
to most of the great objects of mental and moral improve- 
ment in the christian world. Even for the Monument, in 
the first instance, when men managed the subscription, ladies 
were invited to contribute—and did so. Where, then, is 
the impropriety of ladies offering their aid again ? 

We are enthusiastically American in our pride; and it 
would be a deep mortification, should the result of this 
plan prove injurious to the character of the country— 
which it will, if it degrade that of the men. This, how- 
ever, cannot happen from what the ladies are attempting— 
it will result only from the manner in which the gentlemen 
receive it. We are anxious to believe that tliose few who 
disapprove will yet be found acting from noble motives. 
Doubtless, they are intending, should the ladies fail, to 
come forward and show the world what men can do. They 
probably calculate to finish the Monument, and also lay out 
and decorate the grounds around it—and make the spot as 
beautiful to the eye of taste as it is glorious to the heart of 
patriotism. 

Inthe mean time they have an opportunity, we presume 
they will improve, of displaying one of the most manly of 
virtues—self-control. Fully sensible of woman’s weak- 
ness, they will not attempt to throw obstacles in the way 
of arival so feeble; nor, if they are honorable men, and 
‘true,’ will they ridicule an effort made from pure and ex- 
alted motives. Their dissent will be candid and kind. 
And when the Monument is finished, how easily the credit 
may be transferred to those who will deserve it. We 
doubt not, every woman in New England will gratefully re- 
spond to the sentiment we shall be proud to maintain, that 
had it not been for the assistance of the gentlemen, the la- 
dies’ subscription never could have succeeded. 

We have thus.shown that this design of finishing the Ob- 
elisk, will, on private character, have a good effect. 
In our next, we will attempt to show that the design of 


- building in the first place was good, and that it is an object 


which ought to awaken the sympathies of the christian as 
the patriot, the philanthropist as the politician. 
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FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


By giving the following a place in the Magazine, we in- 
tend to subserve several good purposes :—pay a deserved 
compliment to the work from which it is extracted—the 
Western Monthly Review,—and diffuse the sentiments of 
Mr. Flint ona very important subject to our sex, as widely 
as our humble publication circulates. We think, too, the 
knowledge that the epidemick of fashionable follies has al- 
ready spread so widely in our land, will have some tenden- 
cy to check theevil. Our rich ladies will feel the necessity 
of adopting some other standard of perfection than fine ac- 
complishments, if they desire to be distinguished. May 
we not hope they will soon be incited to the useful adorn- 
ments of mind, and person, if only for the sake of differ- 
ing from the multitude of present pretenders to gentility? 

It is pretty certain that some change, either in the reign- 
ing mode of education for females, or in the application of 
their acquirements, must take place in our country. Itnow 
costs a man more to fit his daughter to be a young lady— 
that is to do nothing—than it does to educate his son for 
any of the professions. Ep. 


‘*WeE propose a case to moral, anddo good, and anti-sin-sorrow- 
and-trouble societies, which lies heavily on our mind. We hope, 
that some opulent and benevolent friend, (would we could do it 
ourselves,) will aid us with the offer of a thousand or two dollars 
for the best written essay on the subject,—(they may adjudge ours 
to be such, if they choose.) Butto the case. 

There are in the United States one hundred thousand young 
ladies, as Sir Ralph Abercrombie said of those of Scotland, ‘ the 
pretticst lassies in a’ the world,’ who neither know to toil nor spin, 
who are yet clothed like the lilies of the valley,—who thrum the 
piano, and a few of the more dainty the harp,—who walk, as the 
bible says, softly, lest brisker movement might snap tapes drawn 
to their utmost tension,—who have read romances, and some of 
them seen the interior of theatres,—who have been admired at 
the examination of their high schouls,—who have wrought alge- 
braic solutions on the black board,—who have shown themselves 
no mean proficients in the casuistry of Paley,—who are, in short, 
the very roses of the garden, the attar of life,—who yet, horresco 
referens, can never expect to be married, or, if married, to live 
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without—shall I speak, or forbear 1—putting their own lily hands 
to domestic drudgery. 

We go into the interior villages of our recent wooden country. 
The fair one sits down to clink the wires of the piano. We see 
the fingers displayed on the keys, which, we are sure, never pre- 
pared a dinner, or made a garment for their robustious brothers. 
We traverse the streets of our own city, and the wires of the pi- 
ano are thrummed in our ears from every considerable house. In 
cities and villages, from one extremity of the union to the other, 
wherever there is a good house, and the doors and windows beto- 
ken the presence of the mild months, the ringing of the piano 
wires is almost as universal a sound, as the domestic hum of life 
within. 

We need not enter in person. Imagination sees the fair, erect 
on her music stool, laced and pinioned, and bishop sleeved, and 
deformed with hair torn from other’s scalps, and reduced to a 
questionable class of entomology, secundo more, dinging, as Saw- 
ney would say, at the wires, as though she could in some way 
hammer out of them music, amusement and a husband. Look at 
her taper and cream colored fingers. Is she a utilitarian? Ask 
the fair one, when she has beaten all the music out of the keys, 
‘ pretty fair one, canst talk to thy old and sick father, so as to be- 
guile him out of the headache and rheumatism?’ ‘ Canst write a 
good and straight forward letter of business?’ Thou art a chem- 
ist, I remember, at the examination. ‘ Canst compound, prepare, 
and afierwards boil, or bake a good pudding?’ ‘ Canst make one 
of the hundred subordinate ornaments of thy fair person? In 
short, tell usthy use in existence, except to be contemplated, as a 
pretty picture?’ And how long will any one be amused with the 
view of a picture, after having surveyed it a dozen times, unless 
it have a mind, a heart, and we may emphatically add, the peren- 
nial value of utility ? 

It is a sad and lamentable truth, after all the incessant din we 
have heard, of the march of mind, the talks about Lyceums, and 
the interminable theories, inculcations and eulogies of education, 
that the present is an age of unbounded desire of display and no- 
toriety, of exhaustless and unquenchable burning ambition ; and 
not an age of calm, contented, ripe and useful knowledge for the 
sacred privacy of the parlor. Display, notoriety, surface, and 
splendor, these are the first aims of the mothers ; and can we ex- 
pect, that the daughters will drink into a better spirit ? To play, 
sing, dress, glide down the dance, and get a husband, is the les- 
son; not to be qualified to render his home quiet, well ordered and 


happy. 
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It is notorious, that there will soon be no intermediate class be- 
tween those who toil, and spin, and those whose claim to be la- 
dies is founded on their being incapable of any value of utility. 
At present we know of none, except the little army of martyrs, 
yclept schoolmistresses; and the still smaller corps of editorial 
and active blue stockings. If it should be my lot to transmigrate 
back to earth, in the form of a young man, my first homages in 
search of a wife would be paid to the thoughtful and pale-faced 
fair one, surrounded by her little noisy, refractory subjects, drill- 
ing her soul to patience, and learning to drink of-the cup of 
earthly discipline, and, more impressively than by a thousand ser- 
mons, tasting the bitterness of our probationary course, in teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot. Except, as aforesaid, school- 
mistresses and blues, we believe, that all other damsels, clearly 
within the purview of the term lady, estimate the clearness of 
their title precisely in the ratio of their uselessness. 

What could a modern fine young lady achieve, if she would ? 
Not to examine the ledger, touching the cost of her dress, or 
whether the word charge, or paid be written against it; look at 
the Doric, Ionic, Tuscan, Corinthian, Attic, Composite, Moresco, 
Gothic, Barbaresque structure, with its dentules, modillons, curva- 
tures, indentations, and gibbosities, its retreats in one point, and 
its bishop-sleeve-advances and flourishes towards you in another. 
The anatomy of the human frame is not made up of a greater 
number of separate pieces and constituents, than a modern fine 
lady’s dress. I sometimes open an ear to the adjacent discussions 
of the fair ones among themselves. I know a few languages, and 
a thing or two about English. Butl am dumbfounded, and [ un- 
derstand not a word of this modern Greek. [I deem it, however, 
peculiarly ungraceful and barbarous. Think of such terms as 
mutton leg sleeves, for example. A belle under full sail, it is said, 
has much resemblance to a square rigged vessel, with all her can- 
vas spread to the breeze. There is another resemblance, as the 
sailors say, in the worth of the rigging compared with the hulk ; 
and still another in the resemblance of the infinite number of 
separate pieces in the rigging of the one and the other. A vo- 
cabulary is already necessary. It must soon swell to a folio dic- 
tionary, and what is worse, be replaced thrice ina year. 

Now, allow a young lady to have any hand in the adjustment of 
all these components of her dress, each of which has a contour, 
which the fleeting fashion of the moment only can settle; allow 
her time to receive morning visitants, and prepare for afternoon 
appointments and evening parties, and what time has the dear one 
to spare to be useful and do good? To labor!! heaven forfend 
the use of the horrid term! ‘The simple state of the case is this. 
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There is some where in all this an enormous miscalculation, an 
infinite mischief—an evil, as we shall attempt to show, not of 
transitory, or minor importance, but fraught with misery and ru- 
in, not only to the fair ones themselves, but the society and the 
age. We have not, we admit, the elements, on which to base the 
calculation: but we may assume, as we have, that there are in the 
United States a hundred thousand young ladies brought up to do 
nothing, except dress, and pursue amusement. Another hundred 
thousand learn music, dancing, and what are called the fashiona- 
ble accomplishments. Mirabeau, or some other one says, ‘ revolu- 
tions never move backwards.’ It is equally true, of emulation of 
the fashion. The few opulent, who can afford to be good for 
nothing, precede. Another class presses as closely as they can, 
upon their steps; and the contagious mischief spreads downward, 
till the fond father, who lays every thing under contribution, to 
furnish the means for purchasing a piano, and hiring a music mas- 
ter for his daughter, instead of being served, when he comes in 
from the plow, by the ruined favorites for whom he has sacrificed 
so much, finds, that a servant must be hired for the young ladies. 

Here is not the end of the mischief. Every one knows, that 
the wives govern their husbands, and that the daughters govern 
the mothers, and that mothers and daughters give the tone, and 
laws—more unalterable than those of the Medes and Persians—to 
society. Here is the root of the matter, the spring of bitter wa- 
ters. Here is the origin of the complaint, of hard times, bank- 
ruptcies, greediness, avarice, and the horse leech cry, give! give ! 
Here is the reason, why every man lives up to his income, and so 
many beyond it. Here is the reason, why the young trader, 
starting on credit, and calling himself a merchant, hires, and fur- 
nishes such a house as if he really was one, fails, and gives to his 
creditors a beggarly account of empty boxes, and misapplied sales. 
He has married a wife whose vanity and extravagance are fath- 
omless, and his ruin is explained. Hence the general and prev- 
alent evil of the present times, extravagance—conscious shame of 
the thought of being industrious and useful. Hence the conceal- 
ment of so many thousand young ladies, who have not yet been 
touched by the extreme of modern degeneracy, and who still oc- 
casionally apply their hands to domestic employment, of these, 
their good deeds, with as much care, as if they were crimes. Ev- 
ery body is ashamed not to be expensive and fashionable; and 
every one seems equally ashamed of honest industry. Hence the 
rush of so many hundred idle and extravagant aspirants after ev- 
ery little pitiful office, or any resource of salary that will bring in 
revenue without labor. To enlarge upon this melancholy theme 
would be to suppose, that it was not obvious to the reader, which 
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would be the same as to suppose, that he walked in the midst of 
society with his eyes closed. 

A great question that ought to come before our three hundred 
‘ busy to do good societies,’ is, what is to be the fate of these one 
or two hundred thousand young ladies, whose sole vocation on 
this, our nether sphere, isto be born toeat up the corn, and diffuse 
the beams of bright eyes upon creation? We have no primogen- 
iture, no privileged young gentlemen, who are born toa coach 
and six, and indolence and uselessness. ‘They are obliged to 
scramble,and scatter to the four winds, dandies though they may 
be. A young gentleman in these days must be doing well, who is 
able to provide for his own extravagance and his own wants, to 
say nothing of the expenses of a family. Of course the greater 
portion have the good sense and discretion, to live on in single 
blessecness ; well aware that the partnership of a useless dandy 
and helpless belle can produce little, beside domestic music and 
brawling and want. Very few families fail in our country, which 
advances so rapidly in population, to have plenty of heirs, so to 
divide even the largest estate, asto leave no princely fortune for 
any one of the number. The minute subdivisions of property, 
and the general diffusion of it are such, that the number of great 
estates is becoming comparatively smal]. So far from regretting 
this order of things, we rejoice to see it. The vilest of all aris- 
tocracies is that of wealth, so naturally tending to inspire igno- 
rance, insolence and pride. ‘The whole tendency of the present 
order of things is to prevent the accumulation of large fortunes, 
and so to distribute the means of subsistence, as that very few can 
expect to be able to live without exertion. What, we say then, 
is to become of the hundred thousand ladies, who have been rear- 
ed io think shame and scorn of being able to render themselves 
in any way useful in existence? What proportion of them can 
expect husbands ? And of those, who find them, what propor- 
tion will have sufficient revenue to go through life without any 
exertion? It is for parents, and the parties most interested, to set- 
tle the question. For our part, we deem, that the greatest happi- 
ness and the first duty of existence coincide, in pointing every 
virtuous and worthy young man and woman to the partnership of 
wedlock. It grieves us to look forward into the future, and see 
such an army of present sparklers, so flippant, so pretty, so idle, 
and so useless, transformed to ape leaders, wrinkled, soured, gos- 
siping, getting up charitable societies and dealing out scandal 
over tea. 

It is worse than useless to croak over evils, without proposing 
aremedy. We mean to propose ours, as we trust, a full and ade- 
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quate one. Wecare not, whether our travelled beaux tell us, la- 
dies are equally useless in London, Parisand Rome. Away with 
those worthless ones, who whisper in their ear, that it is indispen- 
sable to fashion, abroad and at home, to be idle and useless, and 
that a lady ought to be ashamed to be capable of doing any thing. 
Independent Americans ought to generate their own fashions, to 
have strength of mind and dignity of character, to give them cur- 
rency, and render them respectable. The bitter lesson of indus- 
try has of necessity to be learned by the next generation of young 
ladies, if not by the present. Tor me, I know nothing so respect- 
able, as to be useful. If I had the resources of both the Indies, 
my children should be bred to industry, were it only to provide a 
resource and an amusement, and a remedy for ennui, and a pre- 
ventive for the tedium vitae of auseless and unoccupied existence, 
which, more frequently, than any other cause, leads to suicide. 
That parent, who trains his child to no pursuit nor employment, 
nor moce of usefully occupying time, has but poorly discharged 
the duties of a parent, let him have given his child ever so many 
superficial accomplishments, and what amount of money, he may. 
Every one in a republic, male and female, ought to have a career, 
a pursuit and an employment. We eminently need a board of 
matrimony ; and the young aspirants ought to prove before that 
board, that they are capable of some employment of utility, requir- 
ing physical or mental industry, before they should be allowed to 
marry. ‘Then, to avail of the common truism, if they were inde- 
pendent in circumstances, this resource would be so much in bank, 
an untouched fund. If they should experience the common re- 
verses, this treasure would still remain to come in use. 

I cannot conceive that mere idlers, male or female, can have re- 
spect enough for themselves, to be comfortable. I cannot imag- 
ine, that they should not carry about with them such a conscious- 
ness of being a blank in existence, as would be written on their 
forehead, in the shrinking humiliation of perceiving, that the pub- 
lic eye had weighed them in the balance, and found them wanting. 
Novels and romances may say this or that about their etherial 
beauties, their fine ladies tricked out to slaughter my Lord A,— 
and play cupid’s archery upon Dandy B.—and despatch Amarylis 
C. to his sonnets. * I have no conception of a beautiful woman, or 
a fine man, in whose eye, in whose port, in whose whole expres- 
sion this sentiment does not stand embodied. ‘Iam called by 
my Creator to duties. I have employment on earth. My stern- 
er but more enduring pleasures are in discharging my duties.’ 
Compare tle sedate expression of this sentiment in the counte- 
nance of man or woman, when it is known to stand, as the in- 
dex of character and the fact, with the meretricious gaudiness of 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 1a 


a simple, good for nothing belle, who disdains usefulness and em- 
ployment, whose empire is a ball-room, and whose subjects dan- 
dies, as silly and as useless as herself. Who of the two has most 
attractions for a manof sense? The one a help-mate, a fortune 
in herself, who can aid to procure one, if the husband has it not ; 
who can sooth him under the loss of it, and what is more, aid him 
to regain it; and the other a painted butterfly, for ornament only 
during the vernal and sunny months of prosperity ; and then not 
becoming achrysalis, an inert moth in adversity, but a croaking, 
repining, ill-tempered termagant, who can only recur to the days 
of her short lived triumph, to embitter the misery, and poverty, 
and hopelessness of a husband who, like herself, knows not to 
dig, and is ashamed to beg. 

Weare obliged to avail of severe language in application to a 
deep rooted malady. We want words of power. We need en- 
ergetic and stern applications. No country ever verged more rap- 
idly towards extravagance and expense. In a young republic, 
like ours, it is ominous of any thing, but good. Men of thought, 
and virtue, and example, are called upon to look to this evil. Pa- 
trician families, that croak, and complain, and forebode the down- 
fall of the republic, here is the origin of yourevils. Instead of 
training your sons to waste their time, as idle young gentlemen at 
large, instead of inculcating on your daughters, that the inces- 
sant tinkling of a harpsichord, or a scornful and _ lady-like toss of 
the head, or dexterity in waltzing, are the chief requisites to make 
their way in life, if you can find no better employment for the 
one, teach him the use of the grubbing hoe, and learn the other 
to make up garments for your servants. Train your son and 
daughter to an employment, to frugality, to hold the high front, 
and to walk the fearless step of independence, and sufficiency to 
themselves in any fortunes, any country, or any state of things. 
By arts like these the early Romans thrived. When your children 
have these possessions, you may go down to the grave in peace, 
as regards their temporal fortunes. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION, 


Art a meeting of the Directors, on the 6th April, 1830, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The Directors of the Bunker Hill Monument Association hav- 
ing learned with great pleasure, that ‘‘ a number of ladies of Bos- 
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ton had formed a society with the intention of raising by volun- 
tary subscription, a sum of money to be appropriated towards com- 
pleting the Bunker Hill Monument,” and that they have in an el- 
oquent appeal invited the co-operation of the ladies of New Eng- 
land in the same design, therefore, 

I. Resolved, that this commendable effort in aid of the great 
and interesting object for which the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation was instituted, merits the grateful acknowledgement of the 
Directors ; that they highly appreciate the exalted motives, by 
which those patriotic Ladies are actuated, the generous zeal they 
have evinced to participate in commemorating the early events of 
the Revolution, in doing honor to the names of their gallant coun- 
trymen, who, in the cause of freedom, fell on the heights of 
Charlestown, and in perpetuating the names and deeds of the il- 
lustrious founders of the independence, prosperity and glory of the 
Republic. 

II. Resolved, that whatever sum of money may be obtained by 
the Ladies of New England and transmitted to the Treasurer of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association, shall be considered sa- 
creD, and applied to the soLE PURPOSE OF COMPLETING THE 
MONUMENT ; that no part of said fund shall be appropriated for 
any other purpose, than for prosecuting the work on the Monu- 
ment as aforesaid. 

III. Resolved, that a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the President and Secretary, and transmitted to the Cor- 
responding Committee of the Society of Ladies, who have associ- 
ated to collect funds for completing the Obelisk. 

IV. Resolved, that the proceedings of this meeting be publish- 


ed. 
AMOS LAWRENCE, 2d Vice President. 
H. A. S. Dearsorn, Secretary. 


A CARD.....TO THE LADIES OF BOSTON.* 


In consequence of repeated suggestions, from ladies whose opinions we 
think judicious, that there should be, in this city, places of deposit, where of- 
ferings for the Bunker Hiil Monument may be left—the Committee of Corres- 
pondence would respectfully state that donations and subscriptions will be re- 
ceived b 
. Mrs. E. TUCKERMAN—Beacon Street, and 
Miss PUTMAN—14, Summer Street. 


The Committee of ladies trust that the approval of the Directors of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, and the cordial co-operation which the 
ladies in the country seem willing to give the plan, will induce every lady of 
Boston who has it in her power, to contribute. It is calculated that sixteen 
thousand dollars will finish the Monument. 


* Printers in this city will confer a favor by inserting this card in their respective 
papers. 
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Liprary or ENTERTAINING KNowLEDGr.—Vol. II—part I. Veg- 
etuble Substances—Timber Trees. Boston, Wells & Lilly. Asa cheap and 
beautiful work on botany, if for nothing else, this number would be worthy 
of the highest praise. The illustrations are exceedingly correct, free and 
graceful—better than we know of in any similar work upon timber trees. But 
viewed in another light, as a brief compendium of the most delightful parts of 
one of the most delightful studies of nature, it is invaluable alike for language 
and arrangement, for truth and beauty. Itis by far the best of the three 
numbers yet published ; though its two predecessors were entitled to a most 
cordial reception. 


InrFantT ScHoot MANvAL, on TEACHER’s AssistTANT. We have 
only time now to allude to this very necessary and interesting book to all con- 
cerned in infant education. In our next we intend devoting a few pages to the 
Infant Schools in this city, and in connexion show the utility of this Manual. 
But we would now remind our readers, that the Lapies’ Farr, for the 
benefit of those schools, is to be held onthe last Tuespay in May. Many 
of our ladies are actively engaged in this noble charity, and it is hoped their 
expectations of obtaining funds will be fully realized. 


Tue Hovusewire—By the author of Hobomok—Second Edi- 
tion. To which is added—Hints to People of Moderate Fortune.—-If the fact 
that a book sells, is any proof of its popularity, Mrs. Child has the honor of 
having written the most approved work of these ‘ hard times.’ The second 
edition is nearly sold. We are glad of this, because we believe the book was 
written to do good—and that it willdo good. ‘ The Hints’ &c. are excellent 
—auand the arrangement of the whole is now correct and judicious. 


Union Lyceum. The plan of Mr. Holbrook contemplates the establish- 
ment, in Boston, of a Lyceum, furnished with a Library, apparatus, and col- 
lections in ratural history, where Teachers from all parts of New England 
may resort for practical instruction, and learn the improvements, in the sys- 
tem of education, so rapidly being made in our country and in Europe. The 
benefits of such a Lyceum are too obvious to need comment. In order to 
carry the plan into effect, ina manner sufficiently liberal to render it exten- 
sively popular and useful, it must be patronized by the ladies and gentlemen 
of the city. The course of weekly lectures, embracing a great variety of 
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subjects, will be continued through the year. Several gentlemen, celebrated 
for their talents as Lecturers, will assist Mr. Holbrook. There is no doubt 
those who attend, will be gratified as well as instructed. They will also have 
the reflection that they have contributed to establish an institution that promis- 
es to be extensively useful to society. What better method of expending 
time and money can those, who have a Juxury of both, devise ? 


Dr. Grice’s Lectures. Those ladies who had the privilege of hear- 
ing this gentleman deliver his first course of Philosophical Lectures, will need 
no other recommendation of his ability to perform wel/ the part he has cho- 
sen. To others we would say, that the compliment Dr. Grigg paid the la- 
dies of Boston, in being the first gentleman who offered ‘to lecture publicly 
for their exclusive benefit, should entitle his efforts to attention. [lis industry 
and merit are undoubted—if his success is proportionate he will probably be 
encouraged to devote more of his time to subjects connected with the im- 
provement of female education. His introductory to the second course, was 
finely written-—delineating truly and happily the influence of woman on the 
minds of the young, and, consequently, her influence on the character of so- 
ciety. 

JouRNAL oF Heaurns. The following remarks are so excellent and rea- 
sonable, we give them a place as more interesting to our readers than the 
‘notices ’ designed for this number of our work. Health is now a more gen- 
eral object of solicitude than new books. Those who feel really in earnest 
to mend theirs, cannot do better than consult the Journal without delay. For 
the sum of $1,25 they may be furnished throughout the year, with sensible 
and salutary advice, and learn the best means of avoiding or curing all disor- 
ders that flesh is heir to. Wethink it one of the most necessary and useful 
periodicals in our land. Every family that can affordto pay three dollars for 
medicine during the year can afford to take the Journal, as the probability is, 
they would be spared the necessity of purchasing at least one half of the usu- 
a] quantity of drugs—to say nothing of the difference between a pleasant book 


and a dose of ipecac. ; 


‘© THE vernal equinox is past; spring will, ere long, make its approach, and na- 
ture hold her festival. Poets delight to celebrate the advent of gentle spring, the 
wind-winged emblem of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness. We would not 
mar such a fair picture by ill-timed shading. Let it remain to be enjoyed by all 
who have a taste for fiatural beauties, and are blessed at the same time with the 
buoyancy of health and constitutional vigour. We would, however, that it should 
be temperately enjoyed by even this description of persons. 

The sluggish movements and pale shrunk skin, induced by wintry cold, are now 
succeeded by the light bounding step, carnation tint, and sparkling eye. The ten- 
dencies of all animated nature, even to the vegetable creation, are expansive— 
parts of the body, before, in a measure, torpid, are now excited—the senses are 
more acute, the feelings and intellect more susceptible of varied and energetic dis- 
play. All the sympathies between organs are now doubly active. The great 
changes of temperature, and in the direction and force of the winds at this season, 
in which one day differs from another as greatly as summer is at variance with 
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winter, are attended by corresponding mutations in the activity of the functions of 
the living body. The skin, warmed and excited to perspiration in the noon-tide 
sun, will, without due precaution, be chilled, and have its pores suddenly closed by 
the keen, cold air of the evening and night. ‘The hurried breathing and circula- 
tion, by the active exercises of a vernal day, are often causes of painful palpita- 
tions, pains in the side and headaches, especially when they coincide with a sud- 
den obstruction to perspiration. The sensibilities of the digestive organs being 
increased, the full diet of winter, will, if persisted in, give rise to fever, and aid in 
evolving inflammation of the lungs or of the liver, or rouse into action latent irrita- 
tions of the skin. In fine, there is a general tendency to perturbation in the vital 
movements of the animal economy. Every part is prone to be excited, and to trans- 
mit its disturbances to other parts. Is the skin obstructed in its office, it makes 
the throat, lungs, and muscles suffer—as we see in sore throats, coughs, pleurisies, 
spitting of blood, and rheumatism. Let the stomach be overtasked, and the com- 
plaints of the dyspeptic are redoublec—flushed cheeks and sick-headache become 
his constant companions. 

This may strike the reader as a dark catalogue,—and a most startling and pain- 
ful contrast with the highly coloured and enchanting accounts of the poets. We 
hope it may arrest his attention, and guide him to profitable musings on the risks 
to which he is exposed. Noone can boast his entire immunity from danger, and 
cousequent freedom from the necessity of precautions. ‘These we shall give with 
plainness aud brevity. They consist mainly in attention to clothing, exercise, and 
diet. Nosudden, or, fora length of time yet tocome, any, diminution of the win- 
ter clothing should be attempted. Exercise should be moderate—less than could 
have been safely taken in a clear winter’s day ; nor ought the person to be long ex- 
posed to the sun. If, from any unforeseen or unavoidable cause, great bodily exer- 
tion have been used, so as to induce perspiration and fatigue,—rest in the open air, 
or remaining stationary in passages or cold rooms, or going out the same evening 
or night must be carefully avoided. Any feeling of chillness or aching of the 
limbs at night, ought to be met by a warm foot bath, frictions with flannel or a flesh 
brush, and a draught of simple warm herb tea, or even hot water. 

Increase of thirst, feverish heat, pains of the head, or palpitation, with a sensa- 
tion of languor or uneasiness, are best obviated by a reduction of the usual quan- 
tity of food—and a substitution, almost entire, of vegetable for animal substances. 
Liquors of all kinds, distilled, vinous, or malt, are to be specially abstained from. 
The experience of their toleration during the winter will be most deceptive, if taken 
as a guide during the spring. Even the use of coffee and tea must, in many cases, 
be discontinued—the formerly especially, if the person be subject to palpitations of 
the heart, or diseases of the skin. 

People afflicted with the latter, are thought to have their blood in an impure 
state, and to be under the necessity of having recourse to various depurative syr- 
ups, decoctions, and what not. They are fine game for nostrum makers and ven- 
ders, and become ready dupes of such characters. We profess, indeed, to have our- 
selves some purifying and alterative beverages, in the virtues of which we 
place great reliance. Before introducing them to notice, we must, how- 
ever, beg pardon of those persons labouring under scrofulous and cutaneous af- 
fections to whom they are in a peculiar manner beneficial, for the two notable 
drawbacks to our winning their approbation and confidence. ‘The first is, that 
these drinks cost little or nothing—the second, that they are of good taste, and 
with healing virtues so unequivocally sanctioned by the wise and experienced of 
all ages and countries, as neither to require nor claim any puffing notice or lying 
eulogy. ‘They are not of the class of those marvelous agents which are pompously 
introduced to public notice, as hurting nobody, and curing every body ; which an 
infant might swallow with impunity, and the most desperate leper take, with the full 
assurance of his being cleansed from all impurities as entirely as the Syrian of old, 
after bathing, by the prophet’s command, in the waters of the Jordan. Not to keep 
the reader any longer in suspense, the elixir of life and the genuine restorative are, 
first, pure water; and, second, milk, either pure as obtained from the cow, or dilu- 
ted with water, or its component parts separated, as in butter-milk or whey. Co- 
pious potations of water, at this season, will be found the very best purifier of the 
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4} blood and remover of all peccant matter ; while milk, as an article of diet, with 
good light bread, baked on the preceding day, or vegetables, may be regarded as the 

grand cordial and true tonic. ‘This is, in many countries, the food of the robust 

ploughman and hardy mountaineer, whose spirits are strung in a very different key 
to what the sipper of wine and cordial, the bibber of beer and porter, or the tip- 
pler of ardent spirits, can boast of. Let us hope, in conclusion, that the eulogists 
of panaceas, and balms, and balsams, of patent pills and powders, the lovers of 
wonderful cures, and searchers after the incredible, will have patience with us, this 
once, for proffering the language of nature and common sense, even thouyh so sadly 
at variance with their prejudices and interests. ‘The people at large are still credu- 
lous enough for all their purposes of deception ; and, in despite of our poor efforts, 
# will furnish them, we greatly fear, with a rich harvest in time to come, as they have 
4 always done in times past.” 


4 MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


q Laurie Todd, or the settlers in the Woods. By John Galt Exq., author of the 
4 ** Annals of the Parish,” “* The Argyrshire Legatees,’’ &c.—2 vols. New York, 
a4 J. & J. Harper. 
, The Infant School Manual, or Teachers’ Assistant, containing a view of the sys- 
tem of Infant Schools, also a variety of useful lessons, prepared for the use of 
Teachers. Worcester, Dorr & Howland.—12 mo. pp. 292. 
Biography for voung persons, designed to illustrate the Triumphs of genius and 
4 perseverance. Boston, Bowles & Dearborn.—18 mo. pp. 149. 

{ Darnley; or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, by the author of ‘ Richelieu.””— 

{ 2 vols. New York, J. & J. Harper. 
iJ _ Tales of the Northwest, or Sketches of Indian Life and Character. By a resi- 
y dent beyond the frontier. Boston, Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wilkins. 

4 Female Biography, containing Sketches of the Life and Character of Twelve 
American Women. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 112. 

Peter Parley’s Tales of Animals, containing Descriptions of Three Hundred 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects; with numerous Engravings. 
Boston. Carter & Hendee. 

Philip Colvill ; or, a Covenanter’s Story, Unfinished. By the Author of ‘ Fa- 
4 Clement,’ &c. With ashort account of the Author. New York. Jonathan 

eavitt. 

Macarius ; or, Memoirs of a Naval Officer. Boston. Pierce & Williams. 18mo. 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Numbers I. II. and Ill. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 12mo. 

The Beauties of History; or, Pictures of Virtue and Vice, drawn from Real 
re By L. M. Stretch. In T'wo Volumes. Philadelphia. James Kay, Jr. 

Co. 

Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. 2 of the Third Se- 
ries. Cambridge. E. W. Metcalf & Co. 8vo. 


q The first volume of American Anecdotes, announced as in press, sometime since, 
4 will appear on the first of May. 
Messrs. Gray & Bowen have it in contemplation to publish, as a Companion to , . 

the American Almanac, and on the same plan of furnishing useful and practical mat- 

4 ter, a Ladies’ Almanac, for the year 1831. The Ladies’ Almanac is intended to 

contain not unly what is strictly useful, but also to furnish matter which will be as 

Pewee and valuable to La:ies, as the contents of the American Almanac are to 

Gentlemen. 
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